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HE references in the following bibliography from the literature 

on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications 
concerned with (1) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior 
and problem cases, (3) juvenile delinquency, (4) superior and gifted 
children, (5) blind and partially seeing children, (6) crippled chil- 
dren, (7) deaf and hard-of-hearing children, (8) delicate children, 
(9) speech defectives, and (10) general references. The references in 
the first four of these classifications were compiled and annotated by 
Dr. Hildreth; those in the remaining classifications, by Dr. Ingram. 


SUBNORMAL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN? 


229. BEER, EtuEt S. “Special Training for Subnormal Children,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXII (October-December, 1937), 
382-01. 

Describes the program and the practices carried on at the Montgomery School 
for mentally retarded children in the Newark (New Jersey) public schools 


230. CorrE, Mary P. ‘An Adjusted Curriculum for the Dull-normal Pupil,” 
Occupations, XVII (October, 1938), 34-39. 


The author summarizes curriculum programs that have been organized in ten 
large cities of the country for dull-normal children. 


231. Dayton, Nem A. ‘Height, Weight, and Intelligence Relationships in 
31,039 Retarded Children Examined by Fifteen Massachusetts Travel- 
ing School Clinics, 1921-1932,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty- 
jirst Annual Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), pp. 84-100. 


t See also Item 358 (Hill) in the list of selected references appearing in| the/May, 1938, 
number of the School Review, Item 381 (Featherstone) in the Se tember, ‘1938, number 
of the Elementary School Journal, and Item 444 (Hegge) in the October, 1938, niumbe tof 
the Elementary School Journal. / if [ «  % 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTING IN FIRST GRADE 691 


1. Since an intelligence test measures performance only, any fac- 
tors conditioning performance will influence the ability score ob- 
tained. \. 

2. Performance on a group test yields a measure of ability which 
is valid only for that particular test and that particular time. Given 
another test or’ anOtast time, the ability score may vary to a large | 
degree. ‘, 


TABLE 1 


INTELLIGENCE, QUOTIENTS OF 804 FIRST-GRADE 
PUPILS TESTED IN FEBRUARY AND OF 804 FIRST- . 
GRADE PUPILS\ TESTED IN SEPTEMBER, GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO PERCENTILE RANK 


% 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


PERCENTILE RANK Pr 
In September 


In February 

1938 1938 

QO nA sua ect oi benny ay taneeciene Ry etao™s E31 
Can Sear Maen Wy OAR ge CK PCIE » L254 112 
BO Tyee atau those eet Sea 119 106 
SLOP RUeS, Ary Maes Ub east g RP SU ese ‘43 100 
GO TIMR A shia es ae ee Pp Kole) 07 
Oe Aad eel AAT Bd vet Maltin at dae 104 93 
ACM T Va ar wis gaits tee conse ean 100% 90 
ONT TAN. GRU ant on RE 95 86 
pre ee ge NUR AT PIS PED A bd ath Rater go 82 
TO ig Ces och a WS LY Ja nee anal te aie 85 76 
Cece no HOC IN ae URAL ANIONS ALS ie? Sa 79 70 


3. A delay in administering a group intelligence test may arti- 
ficially yield higher results, inasmuch as certain conditioning factors 
may undergo improvement, which, in turn, will i Heated, 8 performance 
on the test and raise the test score. | 

4. Standardization of intelligence tests in the first grade may well 
include a standardization of the time element to show classroom | 
experience. 

5. Test results interpreted in terms of percentile rank, showing 
relative position in a group according to performance on a given 
test, is perhaps the most valid and reliable measure for use in the 
first grades 
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Reports the relations of height, weight, and intelligence in normal, retarded, 
and mentally defective school children. 


. Dott, Epcar A., and LONGWELL, S. GERALDINE. ‘Social Competence of 


the Feeble-minded under Extra-institutional Care,” Psychiatric Quarter- 
ly, XI (July, 1937), 450-64. 

The recommendation is made that communities develop programs to provide 
for supervision of the feeble-minded who are not institutionalized. 


. Erickson, Mitton H. “ ‘Arrested’ Mental Development,” Medical Rec- 


ord (New York), CXLVI (October 20, 1937), 352-54. 


_ A description of two clinical cases of “arrested mental development” for whom 
cumulative test records are available for six years or more. | 


. FLETCHER, Basit A. “The Backward Child and the Teacher,” Under- 


standing the Child, VI (October, 1937), 18-22, 32. 


The author discusses the causes which contribute to backwardness under three 
general headings: physical, intellectual, and emotional. Recommendations are 
made for meeting the problems presented by these children in the public school. 


. HECKER, ARTHUR O. “Low Intelligence: An Investigation of 501 Con- 


secutive Admissions to Polk State School,” Proceedings and Addresses of 
the Sixty-first Annual Session of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), pp. 181-90. 

Summarizes facts relating to age of admission, social and mental status, heredi- 


ty, etiology, and physical defects of the population in a large typical state 
school for mental defectives. 


. HumpHREYS, EpwArD J., WATTS, GEORGE W. T., and BoLpt, WALDE- 
_ MARH. “An Investigation into the Case Records of One Thousand High 


Grade Mentally or Developmentally Defective Children,” Proceedings 
and Addresses of the Sixty-first Annual Session of the American Associa- 
tion on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), pp. 9-46. 

Data from case records for feeble-minded cases in a state institution are tabu- 
lated and summarized. The data relate to physical, mental, educational, eco- 


nomic, and social factors in each case. Describes problems presented by high- 
grade mental defectives in the community. 


237. INGRAM, CurIsTINE P. “Opportunity for the Slow-learning Child,” Educa- 


tional Method, XVII (May, 1938), 409-16. 


Emphasizes the school’s responsibility for children whose intelligence quotients 
are between 50 and 75 and who at sixteen years of age have not advanced 
beyond Grade IV or V. 


238. KUENZEL, Myra W. “Family Care and Training of Feeble-minded Chil- 


dren under Supervision of a Children’s Agency,” Training School Bulle- 
tin, XXXIV (January and February, 1938), 165-72, 194-201. 
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Data are presented relating to one hundred children in the Children’s Home of 
Cincinnati, where the population includes small percentages of mentally re- 
tarded individuals who are idiots and imbeciles. 


LyNncH, KATHERINE D. “Enrichment of the Program for Subnormal Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V (December, 1938), 49-53. 
This report relates to types of experiences and activities in which subnormal 
children can profitably engage to enrich their experiences and make learning 
more functional in character. 


MacIntyre, E. Mitprep. “Teaching of Reading to Mentally Defective 
Children,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty-first Annual Session of 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), 
Pp. 59-67. 

The author describes her methods for teaching reading to children who are 
mentally defective. 


MartTEns, EvisE H. ‘Occupational Preparation for Mentally Handi- 
capped Children,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty-first Annual 
Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLII, 
No. 2 (1937), PP. 157-65. 

Since industry can no longer absorb the unskilled or semiskilled pupils leaving 
special classes, these children are being increasingly prepared for service jobs. 


MartTENS, EviseE H. “Home Economics for the Handicapped Pupil,” 
Practical Home Economics, XVI (September, 1938), 338-40. 
Home economics is recommended as a vital subject in the school curriculum for 
the retarded pupil. School activities in this field must be correlated with ex- 
periences outside. 


Moore, Tuomas V. ‘Standards in Training Teachers of Backward Chil- 
dren,” Catholic Educational Review, XXXVI (November, 1938), 525-20. 
Outlines a program for teachers who expect to work with backward children. 
Emphasis is placed on clinical experience. 

Murpny, M. ‘The Social Adjustment of the Exceptional Child of Border- 
line Mentality,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, II (December, 1938), 
169-75. 

A follow-up study of ten mentally backward children showed the problems that 
these individuals meet in making social adjustments. 


Sponn, A. L. ‘Curriculum Provision for Slow Pupils,’’? North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, XII (January, 1938), 331-33. 


Summarizes data from a questionnaire relating to provisions for slow pupils in 
the North Central Association high schools. 


STARR, ANNA SPIESMAN. ‘The Significance of Qualifying Factors in the 
Diagnosis of Borderline Mentality,” Training School Bulletin, XXXIV 
(October, 1937), 113-18. 
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In diagnostic studies emphasis should be placed on the potentiality shown by 
borderline cases, not merely the negative findings with regard to status in 
school achievement. 


247. STOGDILL, RALPH M. “Some Behavior Adjustment Techniques in Use with 
Mentally Retarded Children,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V (No- 
vember, 1938), 25-30, 45. 

Describes adjustment work with children presenting various behavior problems 
at the Wayne County (Michigan) Training School. 


248. VAUGHN, CHARLES L., and Huss, LorRENA. ‘‘Teaching Reading Vocabu- 
lary to Lower Grade Morons,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty- 
first Annual Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), pp. 68-76. 

Special individualized help was found effective in giving reading instruction to 
feeble-minded teen-age boys. Stress was placed on ample repetition. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES! 


249. FENTON, NORMAN, assisted by RAMONA WALLACE. “Child Guidance in 

California Communities: Part 6, Follow-up Study of Bureau Cases,” 
Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII (January, 1938), 43-61. 
Data for 821 cases studied at child-guidance bureaus in California were studied 
for adjustment subsequent to contacts with the bureaus. One-fourth were found 
to be adjusted, over half partially adjusted, the remainder unimproved or 
worse. 


250. JASTAK, JOSEPH. ‘‘School Test Patterns of Clinic Children,” Delaware 
State Medical Journal, X (May, 1938), 108-11. 
School-age children in Delaware referred to a mental-hygiene clinic for various 
adjustment problems were found to have lower achievement in reading than in 
arithmetic. 


251, KANNER, LEo. “Problem Children Growing Up,” American Journal of 
Psychiatry, XCIV (November, 1937), 691-99. 


The best results in subsequent adjustment of problem children were found in 
cases having the more favorable home and community backgrounds. 


252. LOWENSTEIN, PEARL, and SVENDSEN, MARGARET. “Experimental Modifi- 
cation of the Behavior of a Selected Group of Shy and Withdrawn Chil- 
dren,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VIII (October, 1938), 
639-53. 
Children possessing specific neurotic symptoms, such as shyness or withdrawing 
behavior, were sent to a farm camp. In a small number of cases the neurotic 
symptoms disappeared after eight weeks. 


t See also Item 389 (Cattell) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1939, number of the School Review. 
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Murpnuy, Witiiam C. “A Comparative Study of 50 White Male Truants 
with 50 White Male Non-truants,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII 
(April, 1938), 93-102. 

A controlled study of truant and non-truant boys in Ohio. In general, the non- 
truants rated higher in intelligence and educational achievement. They were 
also superior to the truant group in physical status. 


O’Connor, ZENA C. The Runaway Boy in the Correctional School. ‘Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 742. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. viiit+78. 

Runaway boys at the Children’s Village institution were compared with an 
equivalent non-runaway group. The runaways were older, less well adjusted, 
had fewer leisure-time interests, and fewer recreational outlets. Implications for | 
institutional treatment are indicated. 


OUTLAND, GEORGE E. ‘“The Home Situation as a Direct Cause of Boy 
Transiency,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII (January, 1938), 
33-42. 

Irregular home background was found chiefly responsible for transiency among 
older boys studied in southern California. 


REYMERT, MARTIN L., and Koun, HARotp A. “Suggestive Data concern- 
ing the Etiology of Behavior Problems,” Transactions of the Illinois 
State Academy of Science, XXX (December, 1937), 281-83. Mooseheart, 
Illinois: Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research. 

Groups of problem and nonproblem boys, matched for age and sex, were found 
to be significantly different in intelligence, school placement, age on admission 
to Mooseheart, and other factors. 


TALLMAN, FRANK F. “The Place of Occupational Therapy in Dealing with 
Problem Children,” Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, XVI (Oc- 
tober, 1937), 301-6. 


Workbench and playground work are recommended to improve the adjust- 
ments of problem children. 


WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE. ‘The Nature and Implications of Truancy from 
the Standpoint of the Schools,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V 
(October, 1938), 1-6. 


The writer reiterates his belief, previously expressed, that more funds should be 
spent for properly adjusted school instruction and less for truant officers. 


Wooprin, L. L. “Children and Their Emotional Problems,” Mental 
Health Observer, V (January, 1938), 10-16. 
Therapy provided by a child-guidance clinic is recommended for treating 
emotional problems in children. : 


Younc-MastTeEN, IsaBEL. Behavior Problems of Elementary School Chil- 
dren: A Descriptive and Comparative Study. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
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graphs, Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. 123-81. Provincetown, Massachusetts: 
Journal Press, 1938. . 
Elementary teachers throughout a school system listed 10 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled as behavior problems. The most commonly found problems are indi- 
cated, and the differences between problem and nonproblem groups are dis- 
cussed. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Agssott, G. (Editor). The Child and the State: Vol. II, The Dependent and 
the Delinquent Child, The Child of Unmarried Parents. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xviii+702. 
The material in this second volume of a series is summarized under the headings 
indicated in the title. The historical background for each section is sum- 
marized. Legislative enactments relating to these groups are comprehensively 
presented. 


ARMSTRONG, CLAIRETTE P. “A Psychoneurotic Reaction of Delinquent 
Boys and Girls,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXII 
(October-December, 1937), 329-42. 


The writer analyzes the causes which contribute to running away from home. 


BEAM, KENNETH S, “What Can the Schools Do To Prevent Delinquency?” 
School Management, VII (November, 1937), 85, 100, 104. 
Delinquency prevention lies primarily in overcoming subversive influences 


operating on high-school children and in providing more appropriate school 
training and more opportunities for desirable social contacts under supervision. 


. BRILL, JEANETTE G., and Payne, E. G. The Adolescent Court and Crime 


Prevention. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1938. Pp. xiv-+230. 
This book presents the essential facts concerning adolescence and indicates the 


part played by the adolescent court in treating youthful offenders. The work of 
the Adolescent Court in Brooklyn, New York, is described. 


Brown, Frep. ‘Social Maturity and Stability of Non-delinquents, Proto- 
delinquents, and Delinquents,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
VIII (April, 1938), 214-19. 

Results from a personality inventory and developmental age scale show the 
superiority of nondelinquent boys to delinquent groups and to those who have 
engaged in antisocial behavior. 


CARLSON, HAROLD S. ‘The Incidence of Certain Etiological and Sympto- 
matic Factors among a Group of Iowa Delinquents and Felons,’ Studies 
in Emotional Adjustment, pp. 61-98. University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. XIII, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1937. 
The immediate environment appears to be more significant as a causal factor in 
crime and delinquency than has previously beenshown. The etiology in adoles- 
cence as compared with adult cases is somewhat different. 
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Cuinn, W. L. “A Brief Survey of Nearly One Thousand Juvenile De- 
linquents,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, VIII (February, - 
1938), 78-85. 

Among a thousand boys in a southern juvenile court, theft was the pre- 
dominant offense. Factors in the home background and social environment dis- 
tinguish this group from delinquents. 


DureEA, MERVIN A. “Personality Characteristics of Juvenile Offenders in 
Relation to Degree of Delinquency,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, LII (June, 1938), 269-83. 

Personality traits that distinguish subjects with the lowest and the highest 
delinquency index are summarized in this study. Delinquency careers can be 
predicted from weighted scores on interest-attitude tests. 


GROSSMAN, GRACE. ‘“The Role of the Institution in the Treatment of 
Delinquency,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VIII (January, 
1938), 148-57. 

This report describes a cottage plan for dealing with delinquent Jewish children. 


Harrison, L. V., and Grant, P. M. Youth in the Toils. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. viii+168. 


Describes methods used in dealing with the delinquent boy problem in New 
York City. Illustrated by concrete cases. 


HATFIELD, M, Children in Court. New York: Paebar Co., 1938. Pp. 
x+184. 
Personal observations and anecdotal records kept by a juvenile-court judge 
furnish this material on juvenile delinquency. 


Horscu, ALFRED C., and Davis, R. A. “Personality Traits of Juvenile 

Delinquents and Adult Criminals,” Journal of Social Psychology, TX 
(February, 1938), 57-65. 
Differences in personality traits were shown in inmates in three levels of penal 
institutions: the industrial school, the state reformatory, and the state peniten- 
tiary. Each group was compared with a corresponding control group in the 
general population. 


Horscu, ALFRED C., and Davis, R. A. ‘‘Personality Traits and Conduct 
of Institutionalized Delinquents,” Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, XXIX (July-August, 1938), 241-44. 

Personality traits in delinquents showed little relation to delinquency trends. 


Jameson, Aucusta T. ‘Psychological Factors Contributing to the De- 
linquency of Girls,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII (January, 
1938), 25-32. 

Delinquent girls in a state institution co-operated with the author in studying 


their own delinquency. Reliable data were obtained through a questionnaire 
and autobiographical material. 
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275. KEPHART, NEWELL C. ‘An Experimental Study of the ‘Disorganization’ of 
Mental Functions in the Delinquent,” Studies in Emotional Adjustment, 
II, 69-96. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XV, No. 1. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1938. 
Statistically significant differences in mental traits were found in a comparative 
study of delinquent and nondelinquent children. 


276, LICHTENSTEIN, MAvRICE, and Brown, ANDREW W. “Intelligence and 
Achievement of Children in a Delinquency Area,” Journal of Juvenile 
Research, XXII (January, 1938), 1-24. 

- Children coming from an area of low economic status were found to be mentally 


retarded, on both verbal and nonverbal material. Placement in school was 
ahead of mental age. 


277. LUNDEN, W. A. Systematic Source Book in Juvenile Delinquency. Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: University of Pittsburgh, 1938 (revised). Pp. 390. 
A revision of the 1936 book, with added material from the United States and 
Europe. 


278. MARSHALL, JAMES, and McCoory, MArGaret J. (Co-chairmen). Report 
and Recommendations of the Joint Committee on Maladjustment and De- 
linquency. New York: Board of Education, 1938. Pp. 128. 


This bulletin describes the interrelations of school and community agencies in 
dealing with maladjustment and delinquency in New York City. 


279. MICHAELS, JoSEPH J. “The Incidence of Enuresis and Age of Cessation in 
One Hundred Delinquents and One Hundred Sibling Controls,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VIII (July, 1938), 460-65. 
Intimate relations, which appear to be common indicators of personality dis- 
orders, were found between enuresis and delinquency. 


280, OwEN, M. B. “The Intelligence of the Institutionalized Juvenile De- 
linquent,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXI (October, 1937), 199-205. 
Forty-three studies chosen from the literature on the subject of intelligence and 
delinquency are listed and summarized statistically. 

281. SPEER, GEORGE S. “Wishes, Fears, Interests, and Identifications of De- 
linquent Boys,” Child Development, VIII (December, 1937), 289-94. 
The wishes, the fears, and the interests of a hundred adolescent delinquent boys 
were investigated. 

282. TER KreursT, ARTHUR J. ‘“‘Superstitious Nature of Delinquent and Non- 
delinquent Boys,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXIX 
(July-August, 1938), 226-40. 

Nondelinquents were found to be less suggestible than delinquents of the same 
age in a state industrial school. 

283. Women and Girl Offenders in Massachusetts. Boston: Massachusetts Child 
Council (41 Mount Vernon Street), 1938. Pp. 48. 
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A thoroughgoing examination of methods employed by the state in dealing with 
women and girl offenders. The need for adequately trained personnel in dealing 
with these cases is pointed out, and recommendations are made for better 
parole supervision. 


284. Woops, MARry TENISON. Juvenile Delinquency: With Special Reference to 


Institutional Treatment. Australian Council for Educational Research 
Series, No. 50. Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne University Press, 
503.7... 1, aoe 

The fundamental causes that produce juvenile delinquency require more 
thoroughgoing study than is ordinarily made. Surveys conducted in institu- 
tions in Victoria, New South Wales, and South Australia are summarized. 
Recommendations for diagnosis and treatment are included. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN! 


285. E.woop, Mary I. “A Descriptive Study of a Gifted Child,” Pitisburgh 


Schools, XII (May, 1938), 169-73. ) 
A gifted girl now eleven years of age and in Grade VIII is described. 


286. HILDRETH, GERTRUDE. ‘‘Characteristics of Young Gifted Children,” Peda- 


gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIII (December, 
1938), 287-311. 

Gifted children ranging in age from three to nine years were found to have five 
times as many favorable traits as average children drawn from the same school 
population and having the same racial background. 


287. HILDRETH, GERTRUDE. “The Educational Achievement of Gifted Chil- 


dren,” Child Development, TX (December, 1938), 365-71. 


A controlled study of the achievement of gifted children in elementary-school 
skills, measured by standard tests successively over a period of seventeen years. 


288. Martin, Lewis C. “The Education of Gifted Children,” Journal of 


Exceptional Children, IV (February, 1938), 101, 109. 


Data relating to methods used by public schools in twenty-six American cities 
for the education of gifted children constitute the material presented in this 
report. Class size, per pupil cost, methods of selection, and curriculum modifi- 
cations are reported. 


289. MARY ELEANORE, C.S.C., SISTER. “Organizing the Curriculum for the 


Bright Pupil,” Catholic School Journal, XX XVIII (November and De- 
cember, 1938), 259-60, 293-94; ————, XX XIX (January and Feb- 
ruary, 1939), 9-10, 40-41. 

These are the first four in a series of six articles relating to the education of 
gifted children. The characteristics of gifted children are described, and cur- 
riculum objectives for their education are outlined. 


* See also Item 384 (Hollingworth) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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290. NEVILL, E. MILpReEp. “Brilliant Children: With Special Reference to Their 
Particular Difficulties,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, VII 
(November, 1937), 247-58. 

Summarizes data for seventy-eight gifted children drawn from a clinic popula- 
tion. Superiority was noted in vocabulary, language expression, and alertness. 


291. NooNnAN, Norma, and Norris, Dorotuy E. ‘Studies of Gifted Children,”’ 
Journal of Exceptional Children (extra issue), (January, 1938), pp. 46-56. 


This article summarizes the research findings concerning mental, physical, 
social, and emotional traits of gifted children, as well as the findings on school 
_administrative procedures and curricular adjustments. 


292. Ricc, Metvin. ‘A Follow-up Study of Sixteen Superior Students,” 
School and Society, XLVIII (September 24, 1938), 411-12. 


A follow-up study of children who had been found on early tests to be gifted 
revealed children who still rated gifted, who had high personality ratings, good 
school standing, low age at graduation, and who participated actively in school 
activities. 


TRENDS NOTED IN LITERATURE ON THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The large number of bulletins and articles in the field of the 
physically handicapped indicates that medical, social, and educa- 
tional agencies are active in bringing this field to the attention of 
a large lay group. There are many accounts of city school programs 
covering the various fields of the physically handicapped, and there 
are indications of extensions in rural areas. 

Writers generally stress the need for careful articulation between 
medical and educational programs, particularly in cases of ortho- 
pedic, cardiac, speech, and visual disabilities. The need for per- 
sonality study and the mental-hygiene approach to the individual 
problem is emphasized again and again. Adequate personality ad- 
justment in respect to the handicap is a vital necessity. 

There is increasing acceptance of the responsibility of the regular 
classroom teacher in the recognition of handicaps and prevention of 
problems. This trend is particularly noticeable in the field of speech. 
There are some reports on the preschool child with a handicap, but 
_ this area justifies far greater attention than has yet been given it. 
More psychological study is noted in the fields of the blind, the deaf, 
and the speech defective than in the other fields. Vocational guid- 
ance is recognized as a challenging problem which needs continued 
study. Inventories and studies in legislation may be noted as a result 
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of the Social Security Act and the introduction of the Pepper Bill 
into Congress. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


299. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


Davis, Louise F. “The Teaching of Reading to the Visually Handicapped 
Child,” Peabody Journal of Education, XVI (November, 1938), 201-5. 


Describes various types of visual handicaps in school children and teaching 
techniques which meet these handicaps. 


FyJELD, HARRIETT A., and MAXFIELD, KATHRYN E. “Why a Program of 

Research on Preschool Blind Children,” Journal of Psychology, VI 
(July, 1938), 43-68. 
Discusses retardation, nervousness, and personality maladjustments of the 
preschool blind child. Outlines a proposed program of research and describes 
research activities carried on at the Arthur Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, 
Summit, New Jersey. 


HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. ‘New Trends in Sight-saving Class Activities,” 
Sight-saving Review, VIII (June, 1938), 106-15. 
Recent medical and optical developments and advances in illumination, in 
auditory aids, and in vocational guidance are discussed. 


Haves, SAMUEL P. “What Do Blind Children Know?” Teachers Forum 
for Instructors of Blind Children, XI (November, 1938), 22-29, 32. 
The use of information and achievement tests with blind children will give 
evidence of special mistakes and difficulties due to the handicap of blindness 


and will reveal the enriched and supplementary experiences that are needful to 
the child. 


KNIEWEL, Marie C. “Vocational Guidance for Sight-saving Classes,” 
Sight-saving Review, VIII (December, 1938), 277-82. 
Discusses general sources to which the teacher of the sight-saving class may 
refer for vocational information. Attention is called to the cultivation of whole- 
some attitudes toward a range of occupations and the analysis of personal 
qualifications for jobs. 


LENDE, HEtca (Editor). What of the Blind? New York: American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, Inc., 1938. Pp. x+214. 
This handbook reviews the current philosophy, the history of education of the 
blind, and the problem of their social adjustment. 

MAXFIELD, KATHRYN E. “Building a Prereading Vocabulary for Small 
Blind Children,” Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, XI 
(November, 1938, and January, 1939), 35-39, 43-48, 56. 


Describes an investigation conducted at the Arthur Sunshine Home for Blind 
Babies, Summit, New Jersey, during a period of three and a half years. Vo- 
cabulary lists are included. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


300. CHAMBLESS, ELIZABETH. “Eye and Ear Training for Spastics,” Volta Re- 
view, XL (February and March, 1938), 102-4, 120; 166-68, 184-85. 
A teacher describes the valuable results derived from lip-reading instruction in 
a school for spastic children. 


301. CROTHERS, Bronson. “Education of the Handicapped Child,” American 
Journal of Public Health, XXVIII (March, 1938), 340-42. 


Adequate treatment and education of orthopedic children require a close co- 
operation between physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, and teachers. 


302. LEE, JoHN J. ‘‘The Training of Teachers for Orthopedic Classes,” Journal 
of Exceptional Children, V (December, 1938), 59-64. 
The general adviser of special education at Wayne University, Detroit, dis- 


cusses personal qualifications and experience desirable in teachers of orthopedic 
classes and outlines suitable courses. 


303. Meapor, Mirprep. “A Public School for the Crippled Child,” Public 
Health Nursing, XXX (August, 1938), 474-77. 
A description of the work for crippled children carried on in the Randall J. 


Condon School in Cincinnati, where the curriculum is an activity program 
based on the needs and interests of the children. 


304. PHELPS, WINTHROP Morean. “The Care of Cerebral Palsies,” Crippled 
Child, XV (April, 1938), 153-54. 
Describes a program carried on at the Children’s Rehabilitation Institute in 
Baltimore, a school for children affected with cerebral palsy who, after a trial 
period of three months, prove to be capable of improving both physically 
and mentally. 


305. REZzNIKOFF, LEON. “Emotional Factors in the Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Disabled,” American Journal of Psychiatry, XCIV (January, 
1938), 819-24. 
The author states that for too long the problem has been approached from the 


physical point of view rather than from the standpoint of the individual’s 
emotional reactions. 


306. Strauss, Marion. “The Spastic in Our Schools,” Crippled Child, XV 
(April, 1938), 160-63. 
Analyzes the problems of the teacher and emphasizes the need for ingenuity in 
guiding the child to help himself. 

307. WALTON, Mitprep, and Votay, LItLiAn. “Learning through Play,’’ 
Crippled Child, XVI (August, 1938), 67-70. 


Describes a variety of games and play that can be used ina hospital class to 
serve many purposes. 
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DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


. Ewrnc, IRENE R., and Ewine, ALEx. W. G. The Handicap of Deafness. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. xii+328. 


A detailed account of the educational and the psychological problems of the 
deaf and of the hard-of-hearing, of experimental methods in the measurement 
of residual hearing and the development of its use with hearing aids, of the 
value of lip reading, and of vocational training. The problems at all levels, from 
preschool to adult, are discussed. 


. JoHNSoN, CLYDE W. “On the Medical Battle-Front,” Volta Review, XL 


(January, 1938), 25-30. 
Presents clearly the recent advances in the medical treatment of deafness. 
Includes a statement of therapeutic measures of proved value. 


. Kirx, SamuEt A. “Behavior Problem Tendencies in Deaf and Hard-of- 


Hearing Children,” American Annals of the Deaf, LX XXIII (March, 
1938), 131-37. | 

Reports a study of the ratings of 112 deaf and hard-of-hearing pupils in Grades 
I-VIIT on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule. More emo- 
tional problems appear in this group than in a group of hearing children. 


. LANE, HELEN ScuHick. ‘“‘Measurement of the Mental and Educational 


Ability of the Deaf Child,” Journal of Exceptional Children, IV (May, 
1938), 169-73, 191. 

Reports a psychological testing program at Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Missouri. The results on a series of performance tests designed to 
eliminate language difficulty gave a normal curve of distribution rather than 
the serious retardation reported in other studies. Well-known educational tests 
were used as an aid in helping pupils to approximate normal educational 
progress. 


312. ‘Proceedings of the Sixteenth Summer Program Meeting of the American 


Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Held in 
Detroit, Michigan, June 27—July 1, 1938,” Volta Review, XL (November, 
1938), 617-752. 

The subjects discussed are new trends, developments in better speech, better 
language, the use of hearing aids, and better understanding at home. 


313. SPRINGER, N. Norton. “A Comparative Study of the Psychoneurotic 


Responses of Deaf and Hearing Children,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIX (September, 1938), 459-66. 

Comparisons were made between the psychoneurotic responses of hearing and 
of deaf children on the Brown Personality Inventory for Children. All groups 
of deaf children received higher neurotic scores than the hearing children. 


314. STANTON, MitpRED B. Mechanical Ability of Deaf Children. Teachers 


College Contributions to Education, No 751. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938 Pp. viii+66. 
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Reports a matched-group study of the mechanical ability of deaf and hearing 
children of the same age, nationality, and parental occupational level. The 
performance of the deaf boys is equal to that of the normal boys. Deaf girls 
tend to be inferior. The wide range of ability shown in the tests suggests the 
need for individual guidance for deaf pupils. 


TIMBERLAKE, JOSEPHINE B. ‘‘So You Are Going To Hear Better,” Volta 
Review, XL (September, 1938), 505-10. 
Reports the development to date in commercial hearing aids and the use of 
word tests in the individual selection of an aid. 


VOELKER, CHARLES H. “An Experimental Study of the Comparative Rate 
of Utterance of Deaf and Normal Hearing Speakers,” American Annals 
of the Deaf, LX XXTII (May, 1938), 274-84. 

Reports that the deaf speakers studied had 150 per cent slower intonation than 
normal. A fourth of the group used 80 words or more a minute but were 
noticeably slow. . 

DELICATE CHILDREN 

BisHop, Louis FAuGcERES, Jr. “The Child with a Cardiac Handicap,” 
Public Health Nursing, XXX (September, 1938), 513-17. 

A physician advises that all persons who care for children should be on the alert 


for symptoms of chronic rheumatic fever. Every cardiac child should be kept 
within the limits of his reserve energy. 


Brown, GEORGE DAvENpoRT. ‘“The Development of Diabetic Children, 
with Special Reference to Mental and Personality Comparisons,” Child 
Development, TX (June, 1938), 175-84. 
Reports a study of a group of diabetic children to discover influences of the 
physical disorder on physique, intelligence, and personality. No significant 
deviation from the average was found either in the case of siblings or the whole 
group of school children. 


OETTINGER, KATHERINE BROWNELL. ‘‘An Experiment in Teaching Physi- 

cally Handicapped Children at Home,” Mental Hygiene, XXII (April, 
1938), 245-64. 
Describes in detail a home-teaching project for.two hundred children suffering 
from cardiac, orthopedic, and other ailments, which was carried out by the 
Visiting Nurse Association of Scranton, Pennsylvania, with the assistance of the 
Works Progress Administration. 

RoBinson, Harorp C. “Physical Education of Cardiacs,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, [X (May, 1938), 289. | 
States need for working out individual programs for cardiac children and gives 
advice to parents and teachers. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


. Arey, Maser Louise. ‘‘A Diagnostic Profile of the Speech of Children in 


Grades I, II, and III,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (April, 1938), 
265-68. 
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On the premise that speech correction is most advantageous when begun early, 
the author describes a plan of diagnostic testing for all primary pupils in the 
first three grades. 


BENDER, JAMES F., and KLEINFELD, Victor M. Principles and Practices 

of Speech Correction. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1938. Pp. 
xiv-+ 208. 
Presents a suggested course for teachers of speech Ceeectiont with an adequate 
background of information about the psychological and the physiological 
aspects of speech. Discusses analysis and diagnosis of speech disorders and 
their relation to personality. Illustrative aids, a glossary, and pibhoe eS 
are also included. 


Berry, Mitprep FrEBuRG. “The Developmental History of Stuttering 
Children,” Journal of Pediatrics, XII (February, 1938), 209-17. 
Presents data from the medical records of five hundred stuttering and five 
hundred non-stuttering children with respect to prenatal conditions and de- 
livery, birth weight, type of feeding, period of breast feeding, walking, and the 
initiation and the development of intelligible speech. 


MEADER, CLARENCE L. ‘‘New Emphases in Speech Rehabilitation,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XXIV (April, 1938), 233-39 
The author states that a history of the individual to discover factors affecting 
the developing physical aspects of speech is valuable, since all structures and 
processes are determined by the condition of their origin and growth. The 
biological approach is also an aid in interpreting the social problems related to 
speech as an expression of the personality. 


Ny ten, DoNnALp. “Guidance and Speech in the School Program,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XXIV (December, 1938), 603-9. 


Presents the viewpoint that guidance and speech work have a common purpose. 
The thesis is illustrated by a case study of a high-school boy who stuttered. 


. STINCHFIELD, SARA M., and Younc, Epna Hi1u. Children with Delayed or 


Defective Speech. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+174. 

Presents studies of mental, physical, and hearing tests hs preschool children 
with speech problems. The authors describe a method of aiding speech by a 
psychological and motor-kinesthetic approach. 


VAN Riper, C. ‘Persistence of Baby Talk among Children and Adults,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX XVIII (May, 1938), 672-75. 
Gives results of an examination of the records of sixty cases diagnosed as baby 


talkers. Parents and teachers are urged to take steps in the early elimination of 
baby talk. 


. WEST, RoBErT (Editor). Proceedings of the American Speech Correction 


Association, Vol. VIII. Madison, Wisconsin: College Typing Co., 1938. 
Pp. 96. 
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Contains papers by leaders in the field, among them Travis, West, Goldstein, 
Bryngelson, and Bluemel. Some of the subjects discussed are stuttering be- 
havior and its prognosis, aphasic learning, and speech spasticity. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


329. Amoss, Harry. “Special Education in Rural Communities,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, V (January, 1939), 73-75, 93: 

The provincial inspector of auxiliary classes in Ontario, Canada, describes the 

rural plan for backward, orthopedic, sight-defective, speech-defective, and 

- home-bound pupils. This plan cares for the individual pupil wherever he is 
discovered. 


330. BERRY, CHARLES ScoTr. ‘‘Federal Aid for the Education of Physically 
Handicapped Children,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V (November, 
1938), 38-41, 44. 
A well-known authority in the field advocates federal aid and sets forth the 
purposes of the Pepper Bill for federal aid introduced into the Senate in 1937. 


331. BLAucH, Liroyp E. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled. 
Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 9. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. x+102. 

A comprehensive study covering the rehabilitation concept, the evolution of 
federal co-operation, the extent of the program, its methods, procedures, and 


values. One chapter is given over to'a description of special services for the 
blind. 


332. BryNE, May E. ‘Preparing the Handicapped Child To Live,” Public 
Health Nursing, XXX (December, 1938), 734-37. 
The director of special education in Minneapolis, Minnesota, states the phi- 
losophy of the school, which recognizes the common needs of all children and 
seeks to provide a program of freedom and security for the individual in the 
setting of the regular school. 


333. ENDRES, JOSEPH J. The Education and Care of Physically Handicapped 
Children. Bulletin of the University of the State of New York, No. 1132. 
Albany, New York: University of the State of New York, 1938. Pp. 22. 
Explains the state program, which functions under legal provisions, for the 
education and care of crippled and other physically handicapped children in- 
cluded under the Children’s Court Act and the Education Law. 


334. FosTER, EMERY M., and MARTENS, E1isE H. “Statistics of Special Schools 
and Classes for Exceptional Children,” Biennial Survey of Education in 
the Umited States: 1934-36, Vol. II, chap. vi. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 2, 1937. Pp. iv+180 (advance pages). 

Includes a brief section on the status of this educational field, followed by a 
statistical survey (as of 1936) of the education of various types of exceptional 
children in city systems and residential schools. 
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335. FRAMPTON, MERLE E., and RowWELL, Hucu G. (Editors) Education of the 
Handicapped: Vol. I, History. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1938. Pp. xii-+260. 
This book is the first of two volumes on the handicapped. It covers the history 
of the movement for care and education of persons who deviate physically, 


mentally, and socially. A forthcoming volume will discuss current education 
and trends. 


336. INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. Digest of Federal and 
State Legislation Affecting Crippled Children and the Physically Handi- 
capped. Elyria, Ohio: International Society for Crippled Children, 1938. 
Pp. 76. 

A report of the Committee on Legislation, compiled on the basis of information 
submitted by each state and of an analysis of existing federal legislation. It 
is designed to serve as a source of reference in legislative projects. 


337. LINDENAU, DoROTHEA, and ALEXANDER, CARTER. “Guide to the Litera- 
ture on the Handicapped Child,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V 
(November, 1938), 31-37, 45. 


The authors have prepared a brief guide to aid school workers in locating the 
sources of practical help in the literature on all types of handicaps. 


338. MARTENS, ELISE H. Occupational Experiences for Handicapped Adolescents 
in Day Schools. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 30, 1937. 
Pp. 62. 
Reports a survey in a selected number of cities of prevocational programs for 
the preparation of mentally or physically handicapped children. 


339. MARTENS, ELIsE H. Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of Excep- 
tional Children. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1937. 
Pp. 58. 


A compilation of data regarding curriculums offered in teacher-training institu- . 
tions for the preparation of teachers of various types of exceptional children. 
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